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GRADUATING  EXERCISES,  CLASS  OF  193 1 


The  Fifty-fourth  Anniversary  Graduation  Exercises  were  held  in  the 
Administration  Building  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  4,  193 1. 
The  President,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  presided. 

The  Exercises  were  opened  with  a  prayer  offered  by  the  Reverend  J. 
Phillip  Aushutz,  Assistant  Rector  of  St.  George's  Church. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft,  who  delivered  the 
following  address: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

If  you  rejoice,  as  I  did,  when  examinations  were  a  thing  of  the  past, 
you  have  my  most  hearty  congratulations.  It  was  a  gentle  clergyman 
with  literary  proclivities  who  said:  "Examinations  are  formidable  even 
to  the  best  prepared,  for  the  greatest  fool  may  ask  more  than  the  wisest  man 
can  answer."  But  in  the  next  stage  of  your  professional  life  there  will  be 
tests  aplenty  for  which  no  preparation  may  be  made;  and  to  meet  them 
you  may  need  the  aid  philosophy  can  give  you. 

The  care  of  the  sick  for  centuries  was  an  expression  of  charitable 
instincts  of  nuns  and  others  whose  vocation  sprang  from  religious  motives, 
and  of  noble  women  favored  by  fortune.  Paid  nurses  there  were,  but 
their  equipment  and  their  knowledge  were  circumscribed  and  their  service 
sometimes  regarded  as  menial.  We  owe  it  to  the  Crimean  War  and  to 
Florence  Nightingale  that  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  art  of  nursing, 
which  after  many  years  flowered  into  the  magnificent  system  of  modern 
scientific  nursing  and  hospital  management. 
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Fifty  years  ago  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country  where  I  lived, 
systematic  training  for  nursing  was  unknown;  and  when  as  a  result  of 
bad  hygienic  surroundings,  I  had  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  it  was  re- 
garded as  sufficient  that  I  should  have  nothing  but  the  attention  of  the 
old  family  physician  (homeopathic  at  that)  and  the  care  of  a  sympathetic^ 
devoted  and  anxious  mother.  But  I  recovered  and  thus  "nature's  own 
sweet  cunning  hand"  sometimes  worked  out  its  problems.  What  a  contrast 
to  modern  conditions!  Recently,  I  had  what  we  would  have  called  in 
the  old  day  a  somewhat  sore  throat.  Our  old  homeopathic  family  physician 
would  have  prescribed  some  of  those  little  white  pellets,  and  my  anxious 
mother  would  have  rubbed  the  throat  with  arnica  or  Perry  Davis'  Pain 
Killer,  and  administered  horehound  drops.  Perhaps  at  night  she  would 
have  wrapped  my  throat  in  a  red  flannel  bandage.  At  least  such  treatment 
would  have  had  one  merit;  for  in  itself  it  would  not  have  made  things 
worse.  But  now  we  know  that  a  sore  throat  is  contagious;  that  malignant 
microbes  stand  ready  to  attack  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; that  the  bronchial  tubes  are  in  danger  of  being  involved,  and  that 
dire  complications  may  lead  to  pneumonia  and  the  end.  There  must  be  a 
night  nurse  and  a  day  nurse,  two  daily  visits  of  the  physician,  a  solemn 
examination  by  a  throat  specialist,  curative  medicines,  and  medicines  of 
prevention,  inhalers,  diet  and  other  functional  regulations,  stethoscope 
examinations,  temperature  and  pulse  tests,  accurately  recorded  and 
carefully  weighed  both  by  nurses  and  physicians.  No  wonder  that  the 
throat  trouble  has  to  yield! 

But  even  with  all  this  treatment  there  is  an  even  chance  of  serious  conse- 
quences.   Someone  expressed  this  in  a  humorous  skit  thus: 

Cheer  up 

You  have  two  chances 
You  may  get  the  germ 
Or  you  may  not 

And  if  you  get  the  germ 
You  have  two  chances 
You  may  get  the  disease 
Or  you  may  not 
And  if  you  get  the  disease 
You  have  two  chances 
You  may  die 
Or  you  may  not 

And  if  you  die 

Well,  vou  still  have  two  chances. 
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But  modern  medical  science  cannot  change  certain  conditions  underwhich 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  your  duties.  You  will  be  bidden  by  the 
Registrar  to  attend  at  once  patients  of  both  sexes  whom  you  have  never 
seen  and  of  whom  you  know  nothing;  and  they  may  be  variable  and  petu- 
lant and  capricious,  even  highly  unreasonable,  either  from  their  condition 
or  through  temperamental  weaknesses.  You  will  often  find  the  too 
anxious  and  too  insistent  attention  of  a  wife  or  a  husband  or  a  sister  or  a 
brother,  a  real  hindrance.  In  striving  to  conciliate  and  give  comfort  to 
the  patient,  to  satisfy  the  anxious,  exacting  and  sometimes  inconsiderate 
members  of  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  physicians  of  varying  degrees  of  competency  and  adaptability,  you  will  be 
confronted  with  something  which,  while  it  is  common  to  all  professions 
requiring  contacts  with  human  beings,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  that 
which  you  have  chosen. 

Medical  conventions  are  again  being  agitated  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  family  doctor.  In  spite  of  the  ambition  of  many  doctors  to  engage  in 
research  and  to  become  specialists  in  practice,  perhaps  there  may  emerge 
those  specializing  in  the  exhibition  of  those  qualities  of  character  which 
made  the  family  doctor  at  once  a  friend  and  a  minister  of  comfort.  But  in 
that  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  things  requiring  medical 
knowledge  and  technical  skill  of  the  family  doctor,  are  now  done  by  trained 
nurses.  I  speak  for  the  suffering  laity  when  I  express  the  hope  that  they 
may  sometime  enjoy  the  efficiency  of  the  modern  nurse,  supplemented  and 
directed  by  the  family  doctor  restored  to  his  position  of  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend. 

I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  mention  the  subject  of  marriage  if  it  were 
not  that  Dr.  Osier  and  later  our  own  Dr.  Heyd,  considered  it  fit  to  mention 
it  to  graduating  nurses  as  the  "natural  end  of  the  trained  nurse."  I  am 
glad  that  such  eminent  authorities  do  not  condemn  you  to  a  fate  of  single 
blessedness.  Sympathy  is  closely  allied  to  affection,  and  I  can  conceive  of 
no  training  more  useful  to  produce  the  ideal  wife  and  mother  than  that 
that  you  have  chosen.  My  only  admonition  to  you  is,  not  to  think  too 
much  of  it  while  you  are  engaged  in  your  serious  duties,  not  to  postpone 
it  too  long,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  the  delusion  that  by  waiting  you  will 
discover  the  perfect  man,  for,  believe  me,  he  does  not  exist. 

In  an  address  to  nurses  one  cannot  avoid  some  allusion  to  a  famous  char- 
acter in  the  history  of  medicine  and  philanthropy.  From  P'lorence  Night- 
ingale's extraordinary  service  in  the  Crimean  War  we  owe  the  growth  of 
modern  scientific  nursing.  Her  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  her  human 
sympathies  found  little  interest  in  the  less  serious  activities  incident  to  her 
high  social  position.    As  a  nurse  she  displayed  in  marked  degree  sincere 
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sympathy  for  human  suffering,  high  intelligence  and  devotion  to  duty. 
But  it  was  a  quality  rarer  in  a  woman  which  led  to  the  modern  movement 
for  scientific  nursing  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  her  name  as  its  pioneer. 
It  was  her  courage  and  initiative  and  constructive  ability  in  reforming  hos- 
pital management  during  a  devastating  war,  and  in  the  face  of  what  seemed 
to  be  insurmountable  difficulties.  She  had  the  qualities  of  a  great  con- 
structive statesman.  The  public  heard  much  of  the  romance  of  her  re- 
nunciation of  the  comfort  and  affluence  and  enjoyment  incident  to  high 
social  station  in  which  she  was  born  and  her  great  qualities  as  a  nurse 
deeply  stirred  the  emotions  of  her  countrymen;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
she  had  dominated  the  situation  that  the  world  came  to  recognize  the  great 
force  of  her  character,  her  extraordinary  power  of  initiative,  her  unconquer- 
able will,  and  her  determination  permanently  to  improve  the  art  of  nursing 
and  the  business  of  hospital  management. 

Here  is  a  great  and  inspiring  example  for  your  emulation.  As  you  em- 
bark upon  the  somewhat  uncharted  sea  before  you,  you  will  learn,  as  she 
did,  to  apply  your  knowledge  under  conditions  requiring  the  exercise  of 
patience,  self-restraint  and  good  humor.  In  all  this  you  have  my  best 
wishes  for  your  success.  But  above  and  beyond  this,  you  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  consciousness  that  you  are  serving  humanity  in  one  of  the 
noblest  of  professions. 

The  diplomas  and  gold  badges  were  then  presented  to  the  following 
members  of  the  graduating  class  by  the  President: 

Sarah  Carpenter  Baker  Margaret  Case  Kilpatrick 

Josephine  Louise  Campbell  Dorothy  Jane  Knapp 

Winifred  Genevieve  Cantwell  Margaret  Miller  Landes 

LiDA  Collins  Vera  Madeline  Mercer 

Ruth  Marion  Gass  Mary  Madeline  Miller 

Janet  Bonthron  Gordon  Isabel  Anastasia  Mullins 

Mildred  Ladema  Harrington  Florence  Mae  Palmer 

Ruth  Florence  Hassler  Louise  Dolores  Parente 

Eleonora  Heinecke  Kathryn  Robilotto 

Georgia  Innes  Huldah  Margaret  Steinberg 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NURSING  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  HOSPITAL 

BY 

G.  Canby  Robinson,  M.D. 
Director  of  the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  College  Association 


The  expansion  of  the  New  York  Hospital  that  will  take  place  when  the 
new  plant  now  under  construction  is  occupied  will  bring  with  it  many 
complex  problems  in  the  field  of  nursing  service  and  nursing  education. 
Although  the  new  plant  will  not  be  occupied  until  the  autumn  of  1932,  it 
was  felt  that  a  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  the  many  questions  connected 
with  nursing  should  be  made  by  a  group  of  persons  of  experience  in  the 
nursing  profession.  In  order  to  create  such  a  group,  the  Joint  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  College  Associa- 
tion decided  at  its  meeting  held  in  November,  1928,  to  request  the  then 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Miss  Mary  Beard,  to  form  a  com- 
mittee of  three  graduates  of  the  New  York  Hospital  Training  School,  of 
which  she  should  be  chairman,  to  study  the  problems  of  nursing  education 
and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Director  of  the  Association. 

Miss  Beard  acceded  to  this  request  and  appointed  Miss  Lydia  Anderson 
and  Miss  Anna  Reutinger  as  regular  members  of  the  Committee  and  Miss 
Annie  W.  Goodrich,  Dean  of  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  and  Miss  Minnie 
H.  Jordan,  Directess  of  Nurses  of  the  New  York  Hospital  as  honorary 
members  of  the  Committee. 

Funds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  so  that  Miss  Ethel 
Johns  could  be  engaged  as  a  full-time  director  of  studies  and  an  office 
could  be  maintained.  The  Committee  began  its  active  work  on  April  ist, 
1929,  when  Miss  Johns  took  up  her  duties  and  an  office  was  opened  at  370 
Seventh  Avenue. 

I  wish  to  present  a  brief  account  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  work  now  in  progress.  The  Committee  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  problem  of  the  nursing  service  as  indicated  by  the 
plans  of  the  new  plant,  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  uneconomical  and  faulty 
beginnings  which  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  and  high  costs  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  hospital.  The  results  of  these  studies  have  been 
transmitted  to  me  from  time  to  time  as  the  information  has  been  needed. 
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in  numerous  and  admirable  reports  either  by  the  Committee  or  directly  by 
Miss  Johns. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  planned  and  systematically  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  that  it  not  only  prepares  for,  but  carries  over  into 
the  activities  of  the  future  Director  of  Nursing.  This  statement  particu- 
larly applies  to  the  special  problems  associated  with  the  transition  period 
from  the  present  to  the  future  hospital  nursing  service.  In  fact,  I  believe  no 
one  could  undertake  intelligently  the  task  of  organizing  the  nursing  service 
and  the  School  of  Nursing  in  our  future  surroundings  without  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  problem  presented  today  by  the  extremely  complex 
situation  of  nursing  as  directly  related  to  our  own  projects.  It  has  seemed 
wise  to  initiate  these  studies  before  the  future  Director  of  Nursing  was 
appointed  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  has  fully  justified  this  decision. 

The  Committee  has  given  consideration  to  the  academic  status  of  the 
future  School  of  Nursing  and  has  collected  much  data  relative  to  the 
various  types  of  organization  in  relation  to  Universities  and  as  independent 
hospital  schools,  pointing  out  the  various  differences,  advantages,  and 
difficulties  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  project.  The  Committee  has 
made  a  preliminary  recommendation  regarding  the  basis  on  which  it  be- 
lieves the  School  of  Nursing  will  be  most  successful,  and  is  collecting 
further  evidence  on  this  point. 

The  Committee  is  undertaking  studies  of  the  curriculum  of  nursing 
education  and  is  formulating  plans  for  consideration  regarding  special  and 
post-graduate  training  of  nurses.  Bearing  on  this  point  is  the  study  now 
completed  of  the  Community  Resources  in  Public  Health  that  may  be 
available  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 

The  heaviest  task  undertaken  by  the  Committee  has  been  the  prepara- 
tion of  estimates  of  the  nursing  staff  required  and  its  approximate  cost. 
A  preliminary  report  and  tentative  budget  have  been  submitted  and  addi- 
tional special  studies  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  Committee  on  Nursing  Organization  has  rendered  indispensable 
service  in  regard  to  the  development  of  building  plans.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  advice  of  an  experienced  authority  on  planning  the  Nurses  Residence 
and  School  of  Nursing,  Miss  Alice  Shepard  Oilman  was  called  in  as  an 
expert,  as  the  technical  problems  involved  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  so  complex  as  to  justify  her  employment.  Her  work  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory  and  all  of  us  engaged  in  the  planning  of  the  buildings 
have  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  her  advice. 

The  plans  of  all  parts  of  the  hospital  plant  have  been  scrutinized  by  the 
Committee  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nursing  service,  and  many  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  on  the  advice  of  Miss  Johns,  who  has 
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followed  the  planning  step  by  step  during  the  past  year.  Her  services  will 
be  useful  also  in  considering  equipment,  especially  of  the  Residence  and 
School  of  Nursing. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Miss  Beard,  has  recently  presented  a 
report  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  Committee  regarding  the  outstanding 
objectives  before  the  School  of  Nursing  in  order  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  nursing  service  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  community  in  the  years  to  come. 
These  objectives  which  are  discussed  in  the  report  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Plans  to  attract  superior  students. 

2.  Preparation  of  nurses  for  the  higher  positions  in  nursing. 

3.  The  training  of  graduates,  largely  through  systematic  instruction 

of  graduate  nurses  employed  in  the  hospital. 

4.  The  development  of  a  "co-operative  nursing  center,"  the  function  of 

which  shall  be  the  fittmg  of  mdividual  nurses  into  positions  for 
which  they  are  best  suited,  and  of  co-ordinating  the  nursing 
requirements  both  of  the  community  and  of  the  hospital. 

In  brief,  the  Committee  is  endeavoring  to  present  a  comprehensive 
plan  based  on  what  in  its  judgment  are  sound  general  principles  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  development  of  nursing  activities  which  seem  best  suited  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  hospital  and  to  meet  the  public  demands  for 
leadership  in  nursing. 


